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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 259. 


It is a precious truth that the love of God 
extends to all the creatures He has made, and 
that the visitations of his grace are bestowed 
upon all mankind—even upon those who are 
ignorant of the coming of our Saviour in the 
flesh. No one doubts, that among.most nations, 
there are found some forms of religious worship, 
and some things which are reverenced as sacred. 
But this has been denied by superficial observ- 
ers to be the case with a few of the more de- 
graded races, especially with the natives of Aus- 
tralia. 

When John G. Paton, the New Hebrides 
missionary, was travelling in Australia he de- 
termined to investigate this point. He had 
with him some small stone idols which he had 
brought with him from New Hebrides. Visit- 
ing an encampment of the natives in Victoria, 
he says: 

Two of them spoke English fairly well. I 
managed to break through their reticence, and 
in course of time they told us freely about the 
customs and traditions of their people. They 
took us to their “doctor,” or Sacred Man, who 
was lying sick in his hut. Half concealed 
among the skins and clothes behind him, I ob- 
erved several curious bags, which I knew at 
once would probably contain the little idols of 
which I was in quest. I urged the witnesses 
who accompanied me to take special notice of 
everything that occurred, and draw up and sign 
astatement for my future use. The following 
is their attested report : 

“Mr. Paton having carefully explained to the 
blacks, that he would like to see some of the 
sacred objects which they said made the people 
sick and well, assured them that his aim was 
not to mock at them, but to prove to white peo- 
ple that the blacks had objects of worship and 
were not like pigs and dogs. He offered them 
‘number of small pieces of silver to get bread 
and tea for the ‘doctor,’ if they would open 
these little bags and let us see what wasin them. 
After a good deal of talk amongst themselves, 

took some of the island stone-gods from his 
pocket, saying, ‘I know that these bags have 
such things in them.’ An aboriginal woman 
exclaimed, ‘You can’t hide them from that fel- 
ow! He knows all about us.’ Mr. Rutherford 
offered to kill a sheep,and give them sugar and 
























tea to feast on, if they would open the little 


bags, but they refused. After consulting the 
Sacred Man, however, he took the silver pieces 
and allowed them to be opened before us. They 
were full of exactly such stones and other things 
as Mr. Paton had brought from the islands, to 
prove to white people in Melbourne that they 
were not like dogs, but had gods; he offered 
the Sacred Man more money for four of the ob- 
jects he had seen. After much talk among 
themselves, he took the money; and in our 
presence Mr. Paton selected a stone idol, a piece 
of painted wood of conical shape, a piece of bone 
of human leg with seven rings carved round it, 
which they said had the power of restoring sick 
people to health, and another piece of painted 
wood which made people sick ; but they made 
him solemnly promise that he would tell no other 
black fellows where he got them. 

“On returning to Horsham, I informed my 
dear friends, Rev. P. Simpson and his excellent 
lady, of my exploits and possessions. He re- 
plied— 

“*There is a black ‘doctor’ gone round our 
house just now to see one of his people who is 
washing here to-day. Let us go and test them, 
whether they know these objects.’ 

“Carrying them in his hand we went to them. 
The woman instantly on perceiving them drop- 
ped what she was washing, and turned away in 
instinctive terror. Mr. Simpson asked— 

“*Have you ever before seen stones like 
these ?’ 

“The wily ‘doctor’ replied, ‘Plenty on the 
plains, where I kick them out of my way.’ 

“Taking others out of my pocket, I said, 
‘These make people sick and well, don’t they?’ 

“His rage overcame his duplicity, and he ex- 
claimed, ‘ What black fellow give you these? If 
I know him I do for him!’ 

“The woman, looking the picture of terror, 
and pointing to one of the objects, cried— 

“*That fellow no good! he kill men. 
good, no good! Me too much afraid.’ 

“Then, looking to me she said, pointing with 
her finger, ‘That fellow savy (knows) too much! 
No white man see them. He no good.’” 

An intelligent native, on being asked how it 
was that a European settler who had long 
lived among them, had never heard of or seen 
these things before, was told— 

“ Long ago white men laughed at black fel- 
lows praying to their idols. Black fellows said, 
white men never see them again! Suppose this 
white man know all about them, he would not 
now see them. No white men live now have 
seen what you have seen.” 

On this subject, Paton makes the following 
comment: 

“Thus it has been demonstrated on the spot, 
and in presence of the most reliable witnesses, 
that the aborigines, before they saw the white 
invaders, were not ‘ brutes’ incapable of know- 
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god of some kind. 



































ing God, but human beings, yearning after a 
Nor do I believe that any 
tribe of men will ever be found, who, when their 
language and customs are rightly interpreted, 
will not display their consciousness of the need 


of a God and that Divine capacity of holding 
fellowship with the unseen powers, of which the 
brutes are without one faintest trace.” 

When J. G. Paton settled on the island of 
Aniwa in the New Hebrides, the natives would 
not permit him to occupy a position which he 
had selected, but compelled him to take another. 
He says: 

“At first we had no idea why they so deter- 
minedly refused us one site, and fixed us to an- 
other of their own choice. But after the old 
chief, Namakei, became a Christian, he one day 
addressed the Aniwan people in our hearing, 
to this effect : 

“* When Missi came we saw his boxes. We 
knew he had blankets and ealico, axes and 
knives, fish-hooks and all such things. We said, 
“Don’t drive him off, else we will lose all these 
things. We will let him land. But we will 
force him to live on the Sacred Plot. Our gods 
will kill him, and we will divide all that he has 
amongst the men of Aniwa.” But Missi built 
his house on our most sacred spot. He and his 
people lived there, and the gods did not strike. 
He planted bananas there, and we said, ““ Now 
when they eat of these they will all drop down 
dead, as our fathers assured us, if any one ate 
fruit from that ground, except only our Sacred 
Men themselves.” These bananas ripened. They 
did eatthem. We kept watching for days and 
days, but no one died! Therefore what we say, 
and what our fathers have said, is not true. 
Our gods cannot kill them. Their Jehovah 
God is stronger than the gods of Aniwa.’ 

“T enforced old Namakei’s appeal, telling 
them that, though they knew it not, it was the 
living and true and only God who had sent them 
every blessing which they possessed, and had at 
last sent us to teach them how to serve and love 
and please Him. In wonder and silence they 
listened, while I tried to explain to them that 
Jesus, the Son of this God, had lived and died 
and gone to the Father to save them, and that 
He was now willing to take them by the hand 
and lead them through this life to glory and 
immortality together with himself. 

“The old chief led them in prayer—a strange 
dark groping prayer, with streaks of heathenism 
coloring every thought and sentence; but still 
a heart-breaking prayer, as the cry of a soul 
once cannibal, but now being thrilled through 
and through with the first conscious pulsations 
of the Christ-Spirit, throbbing into the words, 
‘Father, Father, our Father.’ 

“When these poor creatures began to wear a 
bit of calico or a kilt, it was an outward sign of 
a change, though yet far from civilization. And 
when they began to look and pray to One whom 
they called ‘Father, our Father, though they 
might be far, very far, from the type of Chris- 
tifn that dubs itself ‘respectable, my heart 
broke over them in tears of joy; and nothing 
will ever persuade me that there was not a Di- 
vine heart in the heavens rejoicing too.” 

Very decided and very touching is the testi- 
mony of Rishop William Taylor, as to the uni- 
versality of this love of God. From a report of 


some remarks which he made at Carlisle, Pa., 
when on a visit in this country, we extract the 
following : 

‘Many divines assert that benighted heathen 
will be sent to perdition if Christians do not 
send them the Gospel. The heathen will be 
saved or lost according as they accept the Light 
which has lightened every man that cometh 
into the world. Is it true that enough light has 
been given to send them to hell and yet not 
enough to save them? It is not fair play that 
so large a proportion of human kind as is repre- 
sented by the heathen should have no way of 
escape. It is not like God’s other dealings with 
men. He is no respecter of persons. True itis 
that too many of us have swapped off the truth 
of God for the devil’s lies. Would the Lord 
Jesus reject a poor heathen fellow because He 
did not know his historical name? An African 
chief was dying, I saw him die. He had never 
heard of Christ. We had stopped on our way 
by chance. For the whole day in his death 
agony he cried Nizpah, Nizpah (the name of God 
in his language). There was the cry of entreaty, 
the imploring tone of a soul far off, for a day, 
but during the night and just before he died the 
God hesought had come to him. The imploring 
ery of Nizpah was changed to a low tone of 
satisfaction, and the African chief folded his 
hands and thanked the Invisible for his pres- 
ence! QO, Nizpah, O, Nizpah, thou art all I 
have, I trust thee now, Nizpah. And so he died. 
Whom do you think he sought and found? 
Who was near him in the hour of death? Jesus 
Christ and no other. ‘Day unto day uttereth 
speech and night unto night showeth knowledge!’ 
The night of the heathen has knowledge. God 
has two schools, the primary school where all 
flesh has knowledge of him, and the high school 
of Revelation. It is this high school which we 
enjoy. 

“On my way I stopped at a hut in which was 
an old woman grinding face paint between two 
stones. I knew some of her language, and ad- 
dressing myself to her said, God is good. She 
dropped her work, clasped her hands above her 
head, looked toward heaven and answered that 
she was ‘so glad I knew about God.’ O, friends, 
if that poor African woman, who had never 
read a word of Bible, did not go to heaven, 
where would she go I ask you? 

“At one Missionary station, where we had 
worked for some time, we had noticed a perfectly 
deaf and dumb man—we had addressed nothing 
to him, for how could he understand? One 
night a voice was heard down by the river: A 
noise of screaming in no language but in dread- 
ful sounds. The young men got themselves 
torches and went down to see from whence the 
notes proceeded. There was the deaf and dumb 
man calling to God in his wordless voice and 
looking up to heaven his dwelling place. For 
a long time he continued his cries and in the 
morning came to the missionary and asked to 
be baptized. He then wanted a license to 
preach—a license for a deaf and dumb man to 
preach! We evaded him, but still he insisted, 
and just to get rid of him we gave him a copy 
of the New Testament. He went away with the 
Bible under his arm, content that it was his 
license. Among the wildest tribes by signs he 
made many feel their sins—how great God sis, 
that He had a Son who was like them, and yet 
not like them, who died and rose again and is 
now living with his Father at the court of the 
great King. He became a great preacher, 
though instructed himself in only the primary 
school and in the art of giving and receiving 
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object lessons only. Was not this a manifesta- 
tion of God? All heathen do not hear the 
voice of God—they have rejected it as many of 
us have. 

(To be continued.) 


The following lines are extracted from an 
Epistle “To Absent Members and other Friends 
in Isolated Situations,” issued by direction of the 
General Meeting of Friends in Tasmania, held 
at Hobart in the Third Month last: 


Dear FrRIENDs:—During the consideration 
of the Queries there was an earnest concern lest 
any man-made system should, in the ordering 
of our lives, take the place which should be oc- 
cupied by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
And this concern suggests the enquiry whether 
the principles professed by the Society of Friends 
came from the precepts of men, or whether they 
are entirely in accord with the full revelation 
of Jesus Christ. To assure our hearts we turn 
instinctively to that period in the history of the 
Church when, weaned from dependence upon 
Jewish ceremonial (all Jewish institutions hav- 
ing been swept away in the destruction of Je- 
rusalem) Christians were able to receive a full 
revelation in the cloudless Gospel day—a reve- 
lation given through the apostle John in a letter 
to believers with childlike trusting hearts; and 
written because they knew the truth and there- 
fore could be received into a closer communion 
with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ. 

In the first place we notice how reverently 
John speaks of Him whom he had in early life 
seen manifest in personal form, but who was 
then manifest as a Glorious Presence; he uses 
no terms of familiarity, but here, as in his gos- 
pel he writes in a deep sense of the greatness of 

lim who is the First and the Last, of Him who 
liveth and was dead, and is alive for evermore. 
At the commencement of his message, John testi- 
fies that God is Light, that in Him is no dark- 
ness at all; and this testimony is the ground 
work of the whole epistle. If we would have 
fellowship with Him who is Light, we must walk 
in the Light; and, being thus in communion 
with the Father and the Son, secret sins are laid 
bare in the Holy Presence, and day by day are 
believers cleansed from these impurities by the 
blood of Jesus Christ. Walking in the Light, 
confessing our sins as they are made manifest 
and tuning them, God’s will is revealed, and 
we know that we know Him if we keep his com- 
mandments. This testimony is none other than 
the doctrine of “the inner light.” 

Similarly do we have testimony borne in this 
letter of John, that the witness of the Holy Spirit 
is the supreme test of faith and conduct; that 
the acknowledgment of Jesus Christ come in 
the flesh is the test of a spirit being of God; 
that God being righteous, and every one not 
doing righteousness not of Him, therefore life 
from Him will have fruit in righteous acts; 
that witnessing that the Father hath sent his 
Son to be the Saviour of the world, and that 
whosoever confesseth that Jesus is the Christ is 
born of Him, is testimony to the universality of 
Divine Grace; that as hatred separates from 
God and Eternal Life, all war is outside Christ’s 
kingdom, whether the strife exist between indi- 
viduals or between nations; that whosoever is 
begotten of God doeth no sin—because God’s 
seed remaineth in him, the wicked one toucheth 
him not—he is come into the condition of Adam 
before the fall; that Christ having come as a 
Living Presence, and having given an under- 
standing that we may know Him, and that we 
are in Him, and a command following to keep 


from representations of heavenly things, there 
can be no symbolizing of an entrance into his 
kingdom, and no typifying of receiving Him as 
our heavenly food. 

Thus those testimonies, which we speak of as 
seers of the Society of Friends, were first 
borne by the Apostle John when the “ very light” 
of Christ’s Presence was manifested; and as all 
through his epistle the testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of John’s message, so also the testimony of 
Jesus is the spirit of the principles which we 
profess to follow. And what if we who are ep. 
trusted with these testimonies are without faith? 
God will be found true, though every mana liar: 
and the glorious inheritance will be for those 
who come after and receive an entrance intothe 
promised land. 


For “ THE FRIEND,” 
William Ridgway. 
(Continued from page 347.) 

This was in the summer of 1798, when the 
yellow fever was raging in Philadelphia; and 
he experienced much difficulty in shipping a 
crew. Whilst thus hunting for men, he went 
into a boarding house, expecting to find within 
some sailors who had engaged to sail with him, 
He knocked for a long time, and no one coming 
to the door, he entered, and walked through a 
long entry to the kitchen. Here sat a woman 
alone, her face covered with her hands. He 
inquired for her husband. She replied “he is 
under ground.” He then inquired for the sail- 
ors who had boarded with them. She said, 
“they are all under ground.” He by this time 
realized that he had exposed himself to the 
awfully contagious disease, and probably had 
taken it; and his memoranda states, “to go 
immediately to sea in this situation was awful 
to me. However, I was enabled to reflect that 
I was in the hands of a merciful and gracious 
preserver, and was in some degree resigned to 
his disposal of me. 

“T accordingly went to sea with an humble 
heart; but very reluctantly, and under an im- 
pression that I ought to have sold out and quit 
the sea at all events. And it proved from the 
many cross occurrences that continually attend- 
ed me, that my gracious and merciful Creator 
designed to try me, and prove me further, by 
affliction, disappointment and trouble.” 

He had a long, boisterous passage, and was 
in one heavy gale, which it seemed impossible 
they would survive. He first went to Barba- 
does, but not finding a market for his cargo, 
proceeded to the island of St. Vincent. Here 
he went on shore with his papers on his person, 
trying to sell his cargo, and left the brig in the 
bay awaiting his return. In the night she was 
seized by a French cruiser, who took her to an 
adjacent port, under the impression that it was 
a valuable prize, as there were no papers on 
board to prove where she belonged. Captain 
Ridgway, finding his vessel gone, endeavored to 
follow her; and after a tedious search, lea 
where she had been taken to. He arrived there 
on the morning of the day she was to be tried 
in the Court of Admiralty; and coming forward 
with his papers, proved his ownership, and stag: 
gered the captors of the brig. The court was 
adjourned, but he was detained a long time be 
fore he could obtain possession. He was finally 
given possession, after being ordered by the coutt 
to pay a sum of money to his captors, which, 
although being a very arbitrary and unjust pre 
ceeding, he was compelled to do. 

During his stay in this port the yellow fever 
prevailed to an alarming extent. Many ¥ 
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there lost so many of their men that they were 
yable to leave port. In one case, captain, 
mates, and all the crew died, and no one was 
left to take charge of the property. Ridgway’s 
crew and himself were attacked with the fever; 
but having a medicine chest on board, he acted 
gs physician himself. It speaks well for his 
judgment, to be told that not one of the crew 
suecumbed to the destroying malady. He was 
brought very low by the disease himself, and 
the recovery from it was lingering. Having 
become well enough to leave, he once more 
darted on this unfortunate and disappointing 
voyage. 

American vessels sailing at that time out of 
the French West Indian ports, were sometimes 
sized by British privateers, on account of the 
wars then raging between France and England; 
and indeed it was largely because of this, that 
the war of 1812 was some years later brought 
about between the latter country and the United 
States. Ridgway was once more on this trip a 
victim to these conditions. He had hardly 
started for home, when he fell in with a British 
vessel, who took possession of his brig, and car- 
ried her to the island of St. Christopher, for 
adjudication. All vessels going into French 
ports at that time, were subject to this treat- 
ment; the British alleging that they were con- 
ducting an illegal commerce, and so were liable 
to confiscation. As their cargoes, and often- 
times their vessels were condemned, he had 
every reason to expect the same treatment. He 
thus narrates how he was extricated from this 
difficulty : 

“I was again brought into great difficulty 
and jeopardy, respecting my property. In the 
midst of my trouble, 1 was driven to seek of 
Him, who I had, under sore trials, witnessed to 
bea present helper in time of need. And whilst 
secretly engaged in imploring his interposition, 
iteame into my mind, to go to the judge of the 
Admiralty Court before the court commenced ; 
and state to him my situation, and how I was 
forced intoa French port; and that I was large- 
ly concerned in the vessel and cargo; and that 
I had a wife and young family who were de- 
pendent upon me for subsistence; and if the 
vessel or even the cargo should be condemned, 
Ishould be ruined. My intercession with the 
judge had a reach upon him, and he gave me a 
permit to pass the port; but requested me not 
tomake any one acquainted with what he had 
done; but to be off early the next morning, 
which was First-day. This I attended to, and 
when we got a considerable way from the island, 
the captain of the privateer who carried us in, 
discovering that we had gone immediately fol- 
lowed us; intending to take us to another island 
where they condemn all. But we were favored 
to get into the harbor of Eustatia before he 
could overtake us; and this being a neutral 
port they dare not interrupt us. However, she 
ay to the leeward of the island, expecting we 
should soon sail from there. But I had ob- 
tained information of her design, and concluded 
to dispose of my cargo in Eustatia; and return 
home in ballast; as they dare not stop my ves- 
l if I had no produce of the French islands on 
board. 

“After having been from home six months or 
more, and experiencing a complication of afflic- 
lions and disappointments, I was once more 
with my family, with whom I resolved to re- 


main; and give over all further prospects of 


going to sea. This was in the spring of 1794. 
Was now in an unsettled state with respect to 
1y occupation for the support of my family. 
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Neither my wife or myself were much inclined 
to return to my farm; I therefore concluded to 
sell it, pay my debts, and enter into some kind 
of trade. I tried several kinds of business; but 
yet remaiged wavering, both as regards to tem- 
poral and spiritual conditions. I had slighted 
too much, many merciful visitations and preser- 
vations, and could not yet give up to all the 
leadings of truth in the way of the cross. I had 
departed from my first love and tenderness, and 
had gone out into many improprieties; which 
my former friends were sensible of, and I believe 
looked upon me as one who had made ship- 
wreck of faith. But I am abundantly satisfied, 
notwithstanding my departure from the sim- 
plicity of truth, I was not forsaken, or left 
without a witness. The good hand evidently 
followed me.” 

It was probably about this time that the fol- 
lowing interesting incident occurred. This inci- 
dent proves that the spirit of prophecy and 
spiritual intuition is not in latter days withheld 
from those who live close to the Divine guidance, 
any more than it was in preceding ages. Samuel 
Emlen was at that time an old man, he had 
been a devoted minister from his youth, and was 
now, when near the grave, stricken with blind- 
ness. Under these conditions he one day sat 
by an open window in a friend’s house in Bur- 
lington. Hearing footsteps approaching, he was 
led, under the prompting of his Master, to ad- 
dress the unknown passer-by with the words— 
“TI have a message for thee, O captain, I have 
a message from God to thee, O captain.” The 
person spoken to stopped at this strange saluta- 
tion. It was followed by a stirring sermon, in 
which his spiritual condition was clearly stated, 
and he warned and encouraged to adhere to the 
path of duty. The individual so aptly addressed 
by the blind seer was Captain Ridgway. 

He remained for some time in Burlington 
with no regular business, and had thoughts of 
moving to Virginia, but in this was disappointed. 
He then decided to go into businessin Philadel- 
phia, rented a store and was all ready to move 
to that city, when a small pimple came on his 
right hand. This rapidly increased in size and 
painfulness, and extended over his hand and up 
the arm, in spite of medical advice. The skin 
burst open, and a violent fever set in, so as to 
cause delirium. The doctor decided that his 
life could hardly be saved. During one of the 
intervals between the attacks of delirium, he 
realized the situation he was in, and states, “the 
spirit of supplication was again poured out upon 
me, in which it was clearly shown me what to 
do.” This was at night. He immediately sent 
after another physician, who arrived early in the 
morning. A change in treatment was at once 
made, with excellent resukts. The trouble abated, 
and again his life was spared. 

Speaking of this sickness, he remarks, “a be- 
loved Friend, who was an Elder in the Society, 
came to see me; and endeavored to encourage 
me, saying I had two good doctors, and he hoped 
my life would be spared. I replied, my depend- 
ence was not on man. For I had by this time 

been favored with what I thought was an as- 
surance that infinite goodness was disposed to 
deliver me once more. This illness prevented 
me from going to Philadelphia; so I remained 
yet out of business; and having nothing to do, 
I was exposed to many dangers, particularly 
that of being drawn into unprofitable company.” 
(To be concluded.) 


Moperate labor is good for body and mind ; 
but overmuch is a great hurt to both. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 

The London Friend, of Second Month 5th, 
contains part of an essay by John S. Rowntree, 
of York, England, on the changes which have 
taken place in the denominational environment 
of Friends, and the effect of those changes on 
the Society itself. 

To illustrate how decidedly a Friend’s career 
lay outside of the stream of life of an average 
Englishman, he describes the life experience of 
a typical member of the Society. 


As an infant the typical Friend was not christen- 
ed, and the services of the priest, who in other 
cases would have recorded the date of baptism in 
the national parochial register, were not called into 
requisition. As the registration of births is import- 
ant for the purposes of civil society, the Society 
had early constructed its own system of registra- 
tion, which, when the nineteenth century opened, 
was worked with a large measure of efficiency. 

In the course of a few years the child would at- 
tain “the school age,” as it is technically termed. 
According to the wealth of his family, he would 
probably enter one or other of the public schools 
of the Society, which had been provided by the 
zeal of the Fothergills, the Gurneys, the Tukes, 
and their contemporaries. If the boy was wealthy, 
Tottenham opened its doors to him; if less affluent, 
Kendal or York; if not in affluence, Ackworth, 
Croydon, Sidcot, or Wigton were available. Ifthe 
family was. poor, the Society’s system of poor relief, 
and its educational endowments, helped the boy to 
obtain an education far in advance of that enjoyed 
by boys of the same rank in life, not Friends. As 
regards girls the difference was still more marked. 
The practical recognition of the truth that in Christ 
Jesus “ there is neither male nor female,” and that 
the gifts of the oe are bestowed without the 
limitation of sex, had predisposed Friends to pro- 
vide a far more thorough, and character-strength- 
ening education for their girls than was common 
in the community at large. 

For the great majority of children, the education 
thus supplied by the Society’s schools was all that 
was desired. Those who were intended for profes- 
sional life in law or medicine might indeed require 
collegiate training, but against them the English 
universities were barred by an elaborate network 
of religious tests and oaths, which practically ex- 
cluded all Non-conformists who were loyal to their 
conviction. If, on leaving school, the youth whose 
career we are tracing inclined to follow the schol- 
astic profession, the Flounders Institute, after 1848, 
would give him the needed literary training, possi- 
bly in association with apprenticeship in one of 
the public schools. The same apprenticeship sys- 
tem was available for girls, with some assistance 
from the York Girls’ School, which began the 
training of female teachers when our present Queen 
was still a princess. It will be observed that our 
representative Friend practically completed his 
school life without coming in contact with the 
educational institutions of the nation. 

We may now assume that he will go to business; 
in most cases to enter upon commercial life. By 
religious conviction he is excluded from the church, 
the army, and navy, and by a breast-work of oaths 
and subscriptions from the civil service of the na- 
tion. Not until after the accession of the present 
Sovereign could a Friend be a postmaster, or even, 
I believe, a letter-carrier. 

We may assume that marriage would be the next 
great event in the life of the individual we are 
thinking of. The nuptial ceremony was performed 
in a manner different from that of most of his 
countrymen, and the registration of the event was 
made in the denominational registers, not in the 
national. The nation indeed does not touch the 
path of the Friend at this important epoch of his 
life; all his dealings of an official kind are with 
the denomination. Marriage might suitably sug- 
gest making some provision in the direction of life- 
insurance; after the time of the great Reform Bill, 
this could be most advantageously done in the 
Friends’ Provident Institution. 

Some of the neighbors of the individual we are 
speaking of would very probably find useful scope 
fur their abilities in the municipal life of the com- 


munity they belonged to, as trustees of public chari- 
ties, or in the management of educational endow- 
ments. From nearly all these the Friend was shut 
out by the Test and Corporation Act, and by laws 
and usages which limited these appointments to 
the adherents of the Established Church. The 
magistracy and Parliament were closed to the 
Friend, and these barriers, in combination with the 
public opinion of the body he belonged to, resulted 
in making that religious body the chief sphere of 
his activity, if inclined to activity; in any case the 
almost exclusive sphere of his religious and social 
interests. We assume, I need hardly say, that our 
representative Friend was ‘“‘ well concerned.” He 
probably attended three meetings for worship per 
week—about one hundred and sixty a year—and 
about thirty meetings for discipline. To these in 
those days of slow travel, no little time had to be 
devoted. But, on the other hand, he had not many 
other meetings to assist at, although it is true those 
in connection with the Anti-Slavery, Religious 
Tract, British and Foreign Bible, and Temperance 
Societies, were growing more numerous. 

If, instead of enjoying sound health and the ca- 
pacity for active life, he should be overtaken by 
insanity, the denomination to which he belonged 
had provided for him a Retreat, where the wants 
of a diseased mind were ministered to, more hu- 
manely and rationally than in the ordinary asylums 
of the country. 

When at last the earthly pilgrimage was ended, 
the Friend could not be laid to his rest in the 
churchyards of hisnation; but the forethought and 
liberality of his co-religionists had dotted England 
with graveyards, in one of which he would be in- 
terred, with usages differing from those of the vast 
majority of his countrymen. 
this solemn event is made in the books of the So- 
ciety, not in those of the nation. Thus it will be 
seen the whole career of the Friend, two genera- 
tions ago, was singularly outside the great stream 
of the national life. 


The principles of religious freedom and of the 
rights of conscience, which Friends maintained 
from their rise, have gradually made their way 
into the public mind. For one hundred and 
thirty-nine years after the passing of the Toler- 
ation Act in 1689, no great measure in the in- 
terests of religious freedom was carried through 
the British Legislature until the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Act in 1828. 


The removal of the Roman Catholic disabilities 
followed in 1829. In 1832 the great Reform Bill 
passed. The following year Joseph Pease took his 
seat in Parliament, the first Friend member. In 
the same year, the affirmation of Friends, Moravi- 
ans, and Separatists was made equivalent to an oath 
as respects the serving on juries, the qualification 
for office, and all other purposes whatsoever. The 
reform in the Poor Law, a most important measure, 
not entirely unconnected with the subject before 
us, was carried in 1834. The year 1836 is especially 
notable as witnessing the foundation of London 
University, and also the passage of the Dissenters’ 
Marriage and General Registration Acts. The 
agitation for the repeal of the corn laws occupied 
the public mind for some succeeding years. Three 
men were said to form the A. B. and C. of the Anti- 
Corn Law League. A.and B. were Friends. The 
Liberation Society was founded in 1844. In 1853 
religious tests were abolished in the Scotch Uni- 
versities. They were partially removed at Oxford 
in 1854, and at Cambridge in 1856, and more de- 
cisively so in 1870. In 1866 the Qualification for 
Office Act passed. In 1868 compulsory Church 
Rates were abolished. The next year religious 
equality was established in Ireland. In 1880 the 
Burials Acts Amendment Bill became law. 


The effect of these reforms has been to open 
the way for a greatly enlarged participation by 
Friends in public affairs. They have served as 
Poor-law Guardians, as members of municipal 
corporations and of school boards, as magistrates, 
members of Parliament, &c. One of the results 
of this has been to divert the interests of our 


The registration of 


members from an almost exclusive attention to 
the concerns of their own Society, and to sub- 
stitute for this, a care over the concerns of the 
public. 


Scripture Illustration. 


Tue Execution.—No large band of soldiers, 
like that requisitioned by the chief priests for 
the arrest of Jesus, was now required to conduct 
the victim to the place of execution, and to carry 
out the sentence. According to the Roman 
custom, four soldiers would be detailed for each 
condemned prisoner, all being under the com- 
mand of a centurion ; for the Roman army had 
no commissioned officers (as we should call 
them) below the rank of centurion. But here, 
as in so many other circumstances, all Jaw was 
set aside in the condemning of Christ. By 
Roman law, an interval of two days ought to 
have intervened between a sentence and its ex- 
ecution. Jewish law was yet more stringent, 
and the judges could not deliver a capital sentence 
until they had fasted for the day, after hearing 
the evidence. 


Tue Tirite.—The title which Pilate wrote 
was in accordance with the custom that the 
crime of which the prisoner had been convicted 
should be written on a white wooden board, 
and carried in front of him as he was paraded 


through the streets on his way to the place of 


execution. The man who carried it also kept 
continually proclaiming, in a loud voice, the 
nature of the crime. This was intended to 
elicit testimony in favor of the criminal, and, 
if any were produced, the fatal procession halted 
till it had been examined. Precisely the same 
custom now holds in Oriental countries, except- 
ing that the charge is not written, but proclaimed 
by the crier. The writer, many years ago, met 
such a procession in Tunis. Three men, who 
had been sentenced to be hanged for robbery, 
were being led through the streets, with the 
halters round their necks. The crier, marching 
in front, kept proclaiming their names and 
crimes, and inviting any witnesses, who could 
confirm or contradict, to come forward, or else 
be silent forever. Judging from the behavior 
of the populace, there was not much encourage- 
ment for any friendly witness to present himself. 
The title which Pilate wrote, and which was 
paraded before the Divine victim on the awful 
march to Golgotha, was probably written by 
him both to avenge himself on the Jews and to 
deride them, through neither he nor they re- 
cognized the mighty import of the truth thus 
unwittingly proclaimed in the three languages ; 
namely, that of the ruling power, the language 
of the Jews, and the language of culture and 
ordinary intercourse—H. B. Tristram, in the 
S. S. Times. 
emmvemmunitifiinninsamanan 

CouraGe—the fear of being thought a cow- 
ard. The reverence that withholds us from 
violating the laws of God or man, is not infre- 
quently branded with the name of cowardice. 
The Spartans had a saying that he who stood 
most in fear of the law, generally showed the 
least fear of an enemy. We may infer the truth 
of this dictum from the reverse of the proposi- 
tion, for daily experience shows us that they 
who are the most daring in a bad cause, are 
often the most pusillanimous in a good one. 
Bravery is a cheap and vulgar quality, of which 
the highest instances are frequently found in 
the lowest savages, and which is often still more 
conspicuous in the brute creation, than in the 
most intrepid of the human race. 


SELECTED, 
HEAVEN ON EARTH. 


(From “ Lines Suggested by a Wakeful Night.” p 
Elizabeth Gilbert, 1826-1885, daughter of the Biche, 
of Chichester, blind from her third year, and ineuge. 
rator of the British “Association for Promoting the 
General Welfare of the Blind.” 


And He who dwelt on earth to prove with power 
That both these worlds are one, meeting in Him— 
Since by his mighty will of love He came 
To link again upon the Cross the chain 
Which, save for Him, had utterly been severed— 
He hath said once for every age to hear, 
“Within is the Kingdom of God.” Blessed truth, 
“Within!” And yet we look afar, and gaze 
Around in search of somewhat we call Heaven; 
And oft, perchance, thinking ’tis found, rejoice, 
But soon in sadness is the quest renewed 
For that we seek a kingdom of our own. 
No hope than this more utterly forlorn! 
We have no kingdom, and we cannot reign. 
In serving only can we find our life, 
And perfect freedom, the true life of kings. 
But whom to serve, we may, nay, needs must choose: 
And if the happy choice be made, then ours 
Becomes the glorious privilege to know 
That earth and heaven (howe’er Rebellion 
With his sceptre point in triumph, saying, 
“Behold me by earth’s homage king confessed !”) 
One kingdom are, ruled over by one King, 
Who through his love will teach this more and more, 
Until our hearts, living his life of love, 
Shall know and feel his presence all their Heaven. 

—— en 

For “THE FRIEND,” 
WHAT WILL IT MATTER? 


(After verses by Will H. Kernon, in which the senti- 
ments are changed, but the words and form of the 
original are followed.) 

What will it matter, Friends, where we live? 
What will it matter, Friends, when we die? 

If we receive all that Time can give— 
When under the grassy mounds we lie! 


What will it matter to you and me— 
Insensate there in immortal calm— 
Whether our funeral dirge shall be 
A poor man’s praise or a nation’s psalm? 


What will it matter us then, I say, 
Whether a kingly crown we wore, 

Or whether we toiled from day to day 
Earning our bread from door to door? 


What will it matter us then, if we 
But kept our lives from things impure, 
Scattered blessings with glad hands free, 
And walked in the strength of a faith secure, 


Whether our glory was dregs and dust, 
A poor man’s life among humble men, 

If we only proved true to every trust— 
What will it matter unto us then? 


Whether our friends were false or true, 
Whether our foes were strong or weak ; 
What will it matter to me or you 
After life’s candle is out? O, speak! ¥ 
Winona, Onto. 


For “THE I’ RIEND.” 
KEPT. 


BY FANNIE B. DAMON. 


The chip-sparrow buildeth so small! 
So high and so ready to fall! 
Winds may sweep her away ; 
Storms may battle and slay ; 
Death may spring from the blossoming wall. 


Yet calmly she sits on her nest, 

With peace in her downy warm breast. 
Though she shakes in her cot 
Yet she mindeth it not, 

That the wind bloweth strong from the west. 


Sweet life! thou art held at a cost 
That keeps thee in calm or betossed. 
If thou fall, if thou fly, 
It is unto the sky— 
Thou art lost unto none but the lost. 


—s 
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Icebergs. 


que GLACIERS OF GREENLAND AND ALASKA 

AND THEIR “ OFFSPRING ”—DANGERS FROM 

WANDERING ICE ISLANDS. 

Standing upon the deck of an ocean steamer, 

ngers see an iceberg sweeping by in splendid 
ioe. Looked at from afar, it seems a huge, 
cgriously shaped ship, with great white hull and 
great white sails all set and blown full with the 
breeze. But the strongest glass detects no flag 
foating from its frozen peaks and sees no crew 
moving upon its glistening decks. It is an 
enormous, clumsy craft, which no passing cap- 
tain hails; it is one of the rovers in nature’s 
pirate navy, which every skipper avoids. An 
hour, and the passengers have seen the ice ship 
vanish in the distance ; it is moved in a current 
of the ocean, and before long it will pass to 
warmer waters in the South, and there the frozen 
craft will end its journey and melt out of com- 
mission. 

Whether one sees a berg which is simply a 
shapeless bulk of ice, or has the fortune to look 
on one to which the caprice of nature has given 
the form of an immense ship, there is in these 
closing days of the life of an iceberg a story of 
interest to all travellers by sea. Rarely is there 
a living thing upon any of these floating curi- 
osities; never is there in them any element to 
support life; and yet the semblance of life does 
show itself upon these wanderers from the North. 
They have a beginning and an ending, and in 
their career they move as living things upon 
the deep waters of the Atlantic and the Pacific ; 
and when at last their solid masses melt, the 
ocean gives them upagain in vapor, and by and 
by their elements are carried through the air 
to the North, and the work of turning them into 
ice islands, ice mountains, ice ships, or ice castles 
is done over again. 

The story of any of the icebergs seen from a 
vesel crossing the Atlantic this month begins 
many years ago. Icebergs are born every day 
inevery month, but most of them remain in or 
near their native waters for a long time before 
they escape and wander to the great lanes of 
travel between here and Europe. The bergs 
which will be seen this summer are from two to 
ten years old; that is, they have had an exist- 
ence individually for years, though the ice from 
which they are formed is much older, some of 
it possibly having been frozen first a thousand 
years ago. Bergs are born of glaciers. Four 
out of every five floating masses in the Atlantic 
come from Greenland; the fifth may be from 
Spitzbergen Sea, Frobisher’s Sound, or Hudson 
Strait, 


day after day, and the water trickling into the 
mass boned froze by night. Thus the fine, 
feathery crystals became changed into sponge- 
like ice, and, as time went on and the quantity 
above increased, the pressure became greater, 
and the sponge ice became harder and then 
compact and solid. And all this while more 
snow was falling upon the summits and was 
driven down the mountain side, piled on the 
surface of the growing glacier and forced down 
into the mass beneath as new ice. Scientists 
estimate that with the thickening of the rigid 
stream it extended down the hillside seven inches 
each year. This was going truly at a snail’s 
pace, but at last the slowly creeping river of 
ice, crested with melting snow, approached so 
near the homes built upon the slope that the 
people had to move. Their houses, of course, 
they had to leave behind them, and in time the 
solid river came upon the buildings and broke 
them up and smothered the fragments. This 
was the Morteratsch Glacier, and many tourists 
in Switzerland have looked upon it. In 1868 
there were great floods in the valley, and many 
bits of the old dwellings were washed out from 
under the ice. 

Now, just as this Alpine glacier grew and 
flowed down the mountains, at the rate of seven 
inches a year, so have greater glaciers grown in 
colder Greenland, and come down the mountains 
of that country to the sea. And these glacier 
streams of Greenland are the parents of the 
North Atlantic icebergs. So, too, in Alaska 
there are tremendous glaciers, and one of the 
incidents of an ordinary Alaskan journey is the 
cruising of your vessel along the coast, where 
the glaciers break off and fall into the water. 
They are far more beautiful than the finest of 
the glaciers of Switzerland, and in size they are 
so great that the largest Alpine glacier would 
make only a fair-sized nose, if it could be taken 
bodily and placed upon the face of one of the 
Alaskan giants. At Glacier Bay, icebergs are 
being born all the while. Muir Glacier, the 
largest that dips into the bay, presents a front 
of five thousand feet. It is 700 feet thick, five- 
sevenths of it being under water. It extends 
back for miles and miles. Each day the central 
part moves 70 feet into the sea, the discharge 
every twenty-four hours being 140,000,000 cubic 
feet of clear ice. As this great quantity cracks 
into pieces from the glacier, the bergs of the 
North Pacific begin their life. The separation 
from the larger mass and the plunge into the 
sea cause terrific noises. 


A DISTINCT SUPERIORITY. 


One of the splendid things about the icebergs 
created in Alaska is that travellers may com- 
fortably go there and see the sight; whereas, 
if you want to see how the Atlantic bergs are 
made you will have to go to the less easily 
reached shores of Greenland. The interior of 
Greenland is a solid mass of ice. In fact, some 
people think that about the central part of 
Greenland there is a high mountain, around 
whose sides there has grown through the cen- 
turies an enormous glacier sending down in 
every direction branch glaciers that extend to 
the coast. It is known that the only part of 
the land which is not covered completely by ice 
is a narrow belt around the shore. Crossing this 
belt at hundreds of places are the glaciers. Some 
are only a few hundred feet wide and 50 feet 
thick, while others are several miles wide and 
measure 1500 feet from surface to bottom. All 
of these ice streams are making their way to 
the sea, and as their ends are forced out into 


FORMATION OF GLACIERS, 

A glacier is a river of solid water confined in 
thedepressions running down the mountain sides. 
Soft and powdery snow falls upon the summits, 
and though some is evaporated, the yearly fall 
ls greater than the yearly loss,and so the excess 
is pushed down the slope into the valleys, which 
possibly at the time are covered with green and 
have afforded pasture lands for cattle. The 
snow gathers in the high valleys and every day 
undergoes some degree in the change which 
finally transforms it into ice. Hundreds of years 
ago, the people who dwelt at the foot of the 
Alps, in the Engadine valley, went up the green 
hillside and built new houses. Far above their 

omes rose the mountain tops, covered with 
eternal snow. Little by little a glacier was 
forming upon the lofty slope above the site of 
these new houses. The surface of the soft snow 
‘ver, forced down from the summit was melted 


the water by the pressure behind, they are 
broken of and set adrift as bergs. The rate of 
movement of the glacier is variously estimated. 
The central part of the glacier moves more 
rapidly than the sides. The progress of the 
Greenland glaciers, is, in many cases, at the 
rate of 47 feet a day in the centre, while at the 
sides it varies from 10 to 15. 


(To be concluded.) 





The Weakening of Caste in India. 


In a former article I have spoken of some of 


the indirect effects of the impact of Christianity 
upon the heathendom of this country, as seen 
in the great cleavages from the main rock of 
Hinduism which have taken place during the 
last forty or fifty years. 


I might extend the 
list of such illustrations toa much greater length. 
I have recently visited the great rock-cut temples 


at Ellora, which were once the glory of the tri- 
form Hinduism of India, viz.: Brahmanism, 
Jainism and Buddhism. These truly are marvels 
of patient and laborious architecture, veritable 


wonders in that world, and are illustrations of the 
then deep persuasion of the truth of their systems, 
and of the apparently ineradicable enthusiasm 
and consecration of the ancient builders. Once 
they swarmed with pilgrims, and the entire 
number of these temples (more than thirty in 
all within a distance of a mile) were all too 
small for the accommodation of the myriad 
worshippers. Now they are monuments of the 
decadence of the faith which animated their 
builders. Magnificent as works of art, they 
are fallen into decay, crumbling into splendid 
ruins, and are the habitations of owls and bats, 
of jackals and other prowling beasts of the field, 
not to speak of the visiting tourists who are the 
only worshippers about their magnificent but de- 
serted shrines. A few begging Brahmans linger 
about them to get the price which the tourist 
may be persuaded to part with in return for 
their services as guides. Even the temples which 
are still in use over the land show how sadly 
the number of worshippers has fallen off, and how 
few comparatively are the gifts of the pilgrims 
who in former time enriched their coffers, many 
of them only maintained by the aid of govern- 
ment grants. Decay is stamped on most of the 
old temples of India, for the reason that the 
mass of the people have become skeptical and 
refuse any longer to pour out their silver at the 
feet of and into the hands of the priests. Fifty 
years ago the Brahmans were entirely supported 
by the people and the most of them were com- 
paratively rich and opulent; to-day, as a class, 
they are glad to avail themselves of the educa- 
tional privileges of this country, both govern- 
mental and missionary, in order that they may 
be fitted to earn a modest stipend by some 
“polite” form of labor, chiefly that of writing, 
in the Government departmental offices. To-day 
the whilom proud and “ divinely twice born” 
who of yore was defiled by the shadow of a low- 
caste man falling on him, is hustled and jostled 
by the same low-caste man in their common 
struggle for bread. Verily his glory is departed, 
and with it most of his substantial privileges. 
Under the influence of Christianity character 
and not caste is rapidly becoming the test of 
position, ability’and not superstition the key to 
the situation. It is true that Benares, Muttra 
and a few other sacred cities receive within 
their walls and to their hundreds of temples 
thousands of pilgrims annually who pour out 
of the villages and country districts; but the 
number is mightily decreased from that of furmer 
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years, even though the railroads of the “ Chris- 
tians” have placed these sacred places within the 
reach of millions who could not before make the 
pilgrimage. The dwellers in the great cities 
where these most sacred temples are, are not 
the chief worshippers. 

The other day I was walking with a Hindu 
gentleman under the shade of a beautiful avenue 
of trees in Poona, and I observed a lad of about 
eighteen years breaking a cocoanut and opening 
a pomegranate and laying these fruits, with a 
small garland of flowers, at the base of a rude 
stone smeared with red paint, which to him 
was God. I commented on it to my Hindu 
friend. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ you occasionally see such 
things; for the ignorant people have not yet 
been able to rise out of these gross superstitions ; 
but even among them there is not one such 
worshipper to-day where there were a thousand 
thirty years ago.” 

I asked him if it were not true, however, 
that many educated men visited the temples 
daily, worshipped the idols and received the 
mark of their gods on the forehead ; saying that 
I did not see much difference between worship- 
ping the stone on the wayside by the ignorant 
boy and worshipping the elaborately carved idol 
in the temple by the educated man. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is quite true that many 
do so; I myself go once a week to the temple 
and receive the mark afresh on my forehead 
from the hand of the priest; but I only do it 
to please my wife and mother, who would be 
distressed beyond measure if I did not do so, 
and would give me no peace day or night with 
tears and cries and fearful prognostications of 
evil and calamities if I did not do it. It is the 
easiest way to keep peace with one’s womenfolks. 
Of course we have no faith in these gods, but it 
does us no harm to get a little paint put on 
our foreheads; and if it makes one’s wife happy 
and prevents a family row, it is better to do it 
than to leave it undone.” 

This, I think, is a fair illustration of the posi- 
tion of the great bulk of the educated Hindus 
toward their gods. It does not mean that they 
have become Christian, even in thought; but it 
does mean that they have become infidel con- 
cerning their ancient system of idolatry. With 
one accord the educated men will apologize for 
idolatry on the ground that it is necessary for 
the ignorant people and the women, who are not 
able to grasp any higher truth. For them- 
selves they either profess pantheism or some form 
of deism, in some cases a comparatively pure 
theism. The same is true in regard to the 
sacredness of their caste. Many do not hesitate 
to break it in secret, having lost all belief in its 
Divine origin and all fear of any spiritual 
consequences to themselves on account of such 
breaches. Most of them will justify their caste 
restrictions and regulations on the ground of 
social necessity, and seek to parallel it by the 
social distinctions maintained among Christians 
and the Western nations generally.— The Inde- 
pendent. 


Tue bare belief only of what Christ hath 
done for men without them will not secure sal- 
vation to them, unless they come to witness his 
work in them, and by it to be born again, or 
from above, consonant to the doctrine of Christ 
to Nicodemus. This certainly is the one thing 
needful for men to have experience of in their 
pilgrimage here, which, as they grow up in it, 
is the only evidence of their future happiness. 
—T. Rayiron. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Hornets in the Soudan.—On the upper waters 
of the Nile reside the Bagara, a tribe rich in 
cattle. In summer they pass with their cattle 
to the opposite bank of the river, and go to 
Kava to save the animals from the hornets 
which assail them in such numbers as often to 
cause their death.— Gess¢’s Seven Years in the 
Soudan. 


African Buffaloes.—Buffaloes are so abundant 
that one is almost certain to meet with some 
every time one goes to hunt. All animals flee 
before man except the buffalo and the rhinoce- 
ros; these two have the same instinct, and if the 
wind brings to their nostrils the scent of a man, 
they turn to meet him. With the Buffalo there 
is this advantage, that, when he means to attack, 
he halts at fifteen paces distance, gently lowers 
his head, and rushes forward at a gallop; one 
must seize the moment when he stands with his 
head lowered, otherwise it is too late. The na- 
tive, when followed by a buffalo, throws himself 
to the ground, pretending to be dead. The 
buffalo comes up and sniffs at him for ten min- 


utes, then, seeing him immovable, goes away.— 
Gess?’s Soudan. 


Floating Islands—The upper waters of the 
Nile are encumbered to an extraordinary extent 
with a vegetable growth, which at certain sea- 
sons renders it very difficult for even a steamer 
to force its way through. This material often 
collects into floating islands composed of grass 
and papyrus, with their roots strongly inter- 
twined. They have generally a width of from 
four to six yards. Some of them are three or 
four miles in length. In a strong wind they 
are driven along and often crowded together.— 
Gess?’s Soudan. 

A Seal’s Intelligence—A few years ago some 
fishermen were following their vocation off a 
harbor on the Maine coast, when they observed 
a commotion on the surface, and soon made out 
a seal leaping from the water as if followed by 
some enemy. 

It came near the boat, swimming around it 
several times, and then, making a leap, the men 
saw that it was being chased by a large fish. 

One of the fishermen dropped his line, and, 
stepping into the bow, leaned over and held out 
his hands. To his amazement, the seal immedi- 
ately dashed toward him, and, with his help, 
scrambled out of the water into the boat, just in 
time to escape the sharp weapon of a swordfish 
that darted by, its big eyes staring, probably in 
wonder at the method of escape, to its fishy in- 
telligence being evidently a case of out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. 

But the little seal apparently knew better, 
and it need not be said that its confidence was 
not misplaced, as the men were so pleased with 
its action in coming to them they kept it as a 
pet, and the seal became a familiar object about 
the shore. 

The fishermen had a small house upon the 
beach, in which their boats and nets were stored, 
and here the seal made its home, sleeping on a 
pile of old nets, and during the day lying upon 
the sands, lazily rolling over in the enjoyment 
of perfect freedom. 

When the men came down to the shore, the 
seal was there to greet them, frisking about and 
attempting to crawl into the boat. When not 
taken in, it would follow the boat out, swimming 
alongside, with its intelligent black eyes fixed 
upon them. If taken into the boat, it would lie 
on the forward deck and watch its protectors, 
occasionally eating a fish which they toszed over 


to it, or diving over after one which they threw 
away. 

During the winter, the seal was moved up to 
the home of one of the fishermen, where it spent 
much of its time by the kitchen fire— Chas, F 
Holder, in Golden Days. rag 


Swift's Comet.—An interesting phenomenon to 
be seen in the early mornings is a comet with 
an unusual number of tails. It is known as 
Swift’s comet, having been discovered by Prof 
Lewis Swift, of the Warner Observatory at 
Rochester, N. Y. By astronomical computa- 
tions of the orbit of this comet it was found to 
have made its perihelion passage around the 
sun early in the Fourth Month, and it is now 
scudding away from the sun at a somewhat Jes. 
sened rate of speed, being at this time over 100. 
000,000 miles distant from the sun. Professor 
Barnard, of Lick Observatory, has made a num. 
ber of photographs of Swift’s comet, and one of 
his plates showed that its tail had split into 
eight parts. On a clear night, or, rather, be 
tween 2 and 4 o’clock on a clear morning, the 
comet may be seen low down in the Northeast, 
or between the Great Square of Pegasus and 
Cassiopeia’s Chair, in the direction of the pole 
star. 


The Big Lagoon—An Interesting Place by the 
Sea on the California Coast.—On the northern 
coast of California, some thirty miles below the 
mouth of the Klamath River, are some interest- 
ing natural formations, known as the Big La. 
goon. Here the coast, which runs north and 
south up to this point, takes a sharp turn in- 
land, bordered by very high hills, running to a 
distance of about three miles, then turning out 
again makes a sharp bay almost V-shaped, and 
for ages pasta sand bar has been washing itself 
up across this bay until the bar has raised up 
out of the water some ten or twelve feet, having 
a width of about 100 feet and a length of four 
miles, reaching across the entire bay. 

This bar is in the shape of a roof. When 
there is a storm the breakers will roll up one 
side of it, break over it, run down into the bay 
inside, and it is a novel sight to stand there and 
watch the waters, mountain high on one side 
and perfectly calm on the other, the line between 
the two at intervals hidden altogether. This 
bar is a sort of short cut and can be traversed 
on horseback. In a storm the horseman will 
one minute be high and dry on land, the next 
minute a large wave will run up, and, running 
under the horse’s feet to the depth of a foot or 
more, the rider will be, for an instant, four 
miles or so at sea on horsehack, with no land 
nearer than the high bluffs of the mainland. 

Moss agates may be found in abundance on 
the pebbly beach, and when the sun shines they 
glitter with dazzling brightness. 

The wild duck that frequent this part of the 
coast literally fill this inland bay, and the pas- 
sing hunter, should he take a shot at them, will 
raise such a cloud and such a quacking that he 
might think all the ducks of the earth have 
gathered there. Occasionally some wild beast 
like a bear or a panther will be found crossing 
this bar, and the Indians have much sport when 
such a thing happens, the animal rarely escaping 
capture or death. ‘ 


Bees.—It is not uncommon in the spring of 
the year to note humblebees in great numbers 
dead under some tree in flower, and the observer, 
even one of eminent scientific attainments, may 
have so far reason to infer that they have been 
poisoned by the flowers. Recently a large horse 
chestnut has been charged with the enormity 
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treating so badly their visiting friends. In 
other years the Chinese wistaria has had a simi- 
lar inhospitable reputation. The true facts of 
the case are that to bees in general only a short 
lease of life is given. Some species die after a 
few weeks of hard work. It is not certainly 
known that any working bee lives over twelve 
months. Those which lie over all winter die in 
arly spring, and those found dead under the 
trees have died because their time has come and 
not from having been poisoned. 


Smut in Wheat—A bulletin of the United 
States Department of Agriculture recommends 
thesoaking of seed wheat which may be infected 
with the smut, for fifteen minutes in water heated 
to 1323°—which destroys the vitality of the 
sores of the smut fungus. 


xsneciessientcapibiiniaianantsininn 

Here AND TuERE.—Teacher, giving direc 
tions for standing: “ Heels together, toes turned 
out, making an angle of forty degrees!” A 
look of bewilderment appeared on one boy’s 
face. Teacher: “ Well, Tim, do you know what 
Imean? Do you know what a degree is?” 

Tim: “ Yes, sir.” 

Teacher: “ What?” 

Tim: “Sixty-nine and one-fourth miles” 

There is a Japanese Christian who puts on 
his door the following notice every morning be- 
fore he starts for his day’s work, which is far 
from his home: “I am a Christian, and if any 
one likes to go in and read my good book while 
Iam out, he may.” What a simple and original 
way of obeying the direction, “Let him that 
heareth say, Come.” 

“My dear,” said the caller, with a winning 
mile, to the little girl who occupied the study 
while her father, the eminent literary man, 
wasat his dinner, “I suppose you assist your 
papa by entertaining the bores?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the little girl, gravely; 
“please be seated.”* 

A little girl was graciously permitted, one 
bright Sunday, to go with her mamma to hear 
papa preach. It was a time of great rejoicing 
and responsibility, and the little face was all 
alight with happy anticipation. Now it chanced 
that on this special occasion papa’s sermon was 
of the “warning” order, and his earnest voice 
rang out solemnly in the Sabbath quiet. After 
a moment of breathless surprise and horror, the 
little listener’s soul was wrought upon with a 
great pity for the poor mortals upon whom so 
much wrath was descending. She rose excitedly 
to her feet, and, her wide reproachful eyes just 
peeping over the back of the seat, called out, in 
sweet chiding tones: “ What for is you scolding 
all the peoples so, papa?” 

cosiaanasinsactpiGienmmmcarnnaeet 

Tats have I experienced concerning the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that it is an inward 
and spiritual thing, producing inward and spir- 
tual effects in the mind; and that this is it, 
even that which slays the enmity in the mind, 
and crucifies to the world, and the affections 
thereof. “God forbid,” said the apostle, “that 
I should glory save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, ‘whereby the world is crucified 
unto me, and I unto the world.” Now mark: 
that which is contrary to the world, and crucifies 
fo the world, that is the cross. The cross has 
this power, and nothing else; and so there is 
nothing else to glory in. The wisdom of God 
S contrary, and a foolish thing to the wisdom 
of man. “Yea, the new creature which springs 
from God's Holy Spirit, is contrary and death 
fo the old. Now he that comes hither, out of 
'8own wisdom, out of his own will, out of his 


own thoughts, out of his own reasonings; and 
comes to a discerning of God’s Spirit, and to the 
feeling of his begetting of life in his heart, and 
his stirrings and movings in the life which He 
hath begotten, and waits here; he is taught to 
deny himself, and to join to and take up that 
by which Christ daily crosseth and subdueth in 
him that which is contrary to God. .. . 
under the cross the Seed grows up and flour- 
ishes, and the flesh withers and dies. 
the power of flesh and death wastes, so the power 
of spirit and life increases —PENINGTON. 


expected to rent out as a tavern. 
strated with him on that account, but he said 


to a tavern, and that would be an objection.” 
There seemed to be no occasion for additional 
dissuasive or argument. 


new settlement of homes at which they expected 
to locate, made it a condition in the deeds, that 
no liquor saloon or other nuisance would be per- 
mitted. 
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gives an additional pang of sorrow to reflect, 
that these sufferers, at the time this accident 
befel them, were in attendance at a place of 
amusement, where the scenes portrayed were of 
a sensational character, and calculated to excite 
a state of mind altogether inconsistent with that 
settlement of spirit, and watchfulness towards 
our Heavenly Father, which it is our duty and 
our highest privilege to feel after and maintain. 
It is dreadful to think of immortal beings ush- 
ered into the presence of the Judge of all, with 
their minds filled with the debased thoughts 
which such theatrical exhibitions are calculated 
to produce. 

Our friend Josiah W. Leeds, in an article in 
The Christian Statesman, gives some interesting 
information on the subject, from which the fol- 
lowing particulars are extracted : 


For 


And as 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
One who, awhile ago, was a member of a 
liquor-licensing board of a New Jersey city, 
being at my office not many days since, referred 
to his having in prospect the erection of two or 
three contiguous houses upon a lot of ground of 
which he was the owner. One of the houses he 
I remon- 


The manager of this resort was placed under ar- 
rest seven years ago, upon motion of the writer of 
this, because of his persistent exposure of vile play- 
bills, but which the chief of police, General Stewart, 
said he was powerless to prevent. The then mayor 
was noted as a man who held membership in many 
secret societies. He was fond of the play-house, 
the ball, the carnival, and (it was charged) of the 
brutal sports of the prize-ring. To his secretary 
was intrusted the indecent pictorial advertisement, 
taken from the front of the Central Theatre, copies 
of which manager Gilmore was charged with ex- 
posing everywhere about the city. After many 
delays, when the case finally came to trial, the 
police officer who made the arrest informed me that 
the mayor’s secretary had told him he did not have 
the picture. I at once went to the mayor’s office 
and told the secretary to open the fire-proof. He 
did so. We stepped inside, and the folded posters 
were there on a shelf. The manager was convicted, 


he could get more monthly rent for it than for 
anything else, and he could not afford to throw 
away the difference. He had a “ great -mind,” 
he further said, “to occupy one of the other 
houses himself, but then it would be next door 


This man was of the 
like mind with that Kentucky association of 
liquor dealers, who, in recently organizing a 


J. W. L. 








For “ THE FRIEND.” 
There is one thing it would be well to re- 


member, and I pray ‘the Lord to help me to 
recollect it and act accordingly—which is when 
anything presents itself to the mind as being 
wrong, and then doubts arise as whether this 
feeling may not be a mistake; for instance, 
in eating, we may think we have enough, but 
still want more; then I say is the time to re- 
member that our stay in this world is short, 
and that it is botter to deny ourselves a small 
gratification than to be in danger of disobeying 
the voice of Christ—that inward monitor. If 
we were more spiritual, we should not find so 
much difficulty in denying self. I never feel 
better satisfied than when on such occasions I 
give up and take up the cross as to that par- 


ticulare. Svrely this satisfactory feeling must 
be the consequence of well doing. 
Joun M. WHIrAL.t. 
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The citizens of Philadelphia, and thousands 
of others in various parts of our country, were 
shocked a few weeks ago by the burning of a 
low-grade theatre in that city, involving the loss 
of several lives and the partial burning of a 
large number of persons, causing much suffering 
and rendering them incapable of attending to 
their ordinary business for a considerable time. 
Many of these were taken to the Pennsylvania 
Hospital to have their burns dressed. It wasa 
pitiable sight, as described by a visitor to that 
institution, to see some forty men and boys with 
their hands and faces bound up in plasters, 
lying there and waiting the slow process of na- 
ture in healing their wounds. 

To the thoughtful lover of his fellow-men, it 















was fined $100, and was given a severe rebuke by 
the judge. This is the man whose playhouse is 
now level with the ground, while the bodies of six 


ballet girls and other players lie beneath the fallen 
bricks and charred rubbish. 
the company of that miserably sensuous spectacle, 


They belonged to 


“The Devil’s Auction.” 
Four years ago, the building then occupying the 


site received a fiery visitation similar to the one of 
this week. 
another, and again still further back, in 1861, with 


Before that, in 1868, there had been 


loss of life in every instance. Upon the first of 
those occasions, ten or twelve ballet girls, perform- 
ing the so-called “ demon dance” in the notoriously 
immoral spectacle of the “ Black Crook,” were 
caught in the flames and hurried into eternity. 
When in 1888 the structure recently destroyed, 
was in course of erection after the burning of that 
year, I hardly refrained from weeping as I went 
by one day, and thought of the wickedness per- 
mitted there by license from the mayor, and which 
was likely to continue right on until the visitation 
of another fire effected a temporary stoppage. 

The report of the Fire Department Chief and of 
the Building Inspectors, a year or two ago, reported 
this theatre building and the many others about 
the city, all “safe.” Whatever become of their 
patrons, their bodies and souls, the buildings and 
stage properties at any rate were insured, more or 
less, against loss. There is something to be taken 
into consideration relative to this matter of “taking 
risks,” which was adverted to in a note to the J//us- 
trated Christian Weekly, at the time of the previous 
burning (1888) and may now be pertinently re- 
peated : 

“Tt has been announced that when the insurances 
have been adjusted, the erection of a theatre build- 
ing on the same spot will be again in order. Isn’t 
there a question of moral responsibility at this 
point, on the part of Christian managers of some 
insurance corporations? Many individuals acting 
in a personal capacity, are conscientiously opposed 
to renting properties as liquor saloons, or loaning 
money upon properties which are so used. Never- 
theless, as members of corporations, do they make 
bold to declare their convictions upon these mat- 
ters, and strengthen each other to withstand such 
iniquities? Or, are they fain to gather under the 


protecting shelter of that convenient cover which 
hath for its sorry device, the threadbare legend— 
If we don’t sell, Joan, or underwrite, others will. 

Looking down the long list of the lads of thir- 
teen, fourteen and fifteen years, burned, mangled 
and otherwise injured in the late shocking catas- 
trophe, and reflecting upon the character of the 
spectacles, which boys, such as these, as well as 
thousands of young men and women, came six 
nights in the week, year after year to witness, the 
query straightway arises why such a resort of in- 
iquity should be licensed, insured, advertised in 
this professedly Christian city. 

Every daily paper in the city advertises the per- 
formances at this place, notorious though a large 
= of those performances are for their nastiness. 

he proprietor of the best of the dailies has been 
repeatedly appealed to, to lend the weight of his 
example and influence against the sensuous and 
impure representations by refusing to advertise the 
invitations, but the appeals remain unheard, or at 
least apparently unavailing.” 


The Public Ledger of Philadelphia is gener- 
ally regarded as one of the daily papers, which 
is more free from objectionable matter than the 
average issues of the newspaper press, and we 
believe its proprietor is desirous of promoting 
the public welfare. We should regard it as a 
token for good, if he should become so impressed 
with a sense of the evil influence exerted by 
theatrical exhibitions, as to entirely exclude any 
notice of them from his columns. Whatever 
diminution of pecuniary receipts such exclusion 
might involve, yet, if the step were taken from 
conscientious motives, he might take comfort in 
the assurance of our Saviour, that a blessing 
would rest on every one who gave up wordly ad- 
vantages for the sake of Christ. 


In consequence of the decease on the 28th ult. 
of our valued friend Jonn 8. Sroxes, the pub- 
lisher of this journal, Agents and others forward- 
ing money to the office by post-office orders, are 
desired to make them payable for the present to 
Edward Maris, Treasurer. . 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirtep States.—Intelligence has been received of 
the safe arrival at Riga of the ship Tynehead, which 
sailed from Brooklyn on the 2d of last month, loaded 
with Iowa corn for the Russian sufferers from famine. 

Bonfort’s Wine, and Spirit Gazette says: “Saloon 
keepers who used to make $1,500 to $2,000 a year (in 
Philadelphia) now clear ten times as much under high 
license.” 

The New York Voice says: ‘‘The ‘restrictive’ 
legislation of the last hundred years has proven a 
dismal failure. No one can claim that it has not been 
fairly tried. It has been tested in every conceivable 
way. Result: a steady growth of the liquor traffic, a 
steady increase of its political power, and a frightful 
temptation in every city to use the license system as a 
political weapon. 

“Two of the strongest daily papers in America, 
painfully conservative on this line, and hitherto stout 
champions of restriction by license, namely, the Times 
and the Tribune, have recently come out in frank con- 
fession that the system is a failure in New York, and 
that the entire abolition of the excise system, with its 
delusive ‘restrictions’ and its corrupting revenue, 
would be preferable to its continuance.” 

The Methodist General Conference at Omaha on 
the 26th ult. completed its work and adjourned sine 
die. The principal business of the session was the 
adoption of a resolution providing that the annual 
conferences should vote upon the proposition to make 
the word “laymen” mean men only, and in case the 
proposition was not carried by a two-thirds vote, then 
the word “laymen” should thereafter mean both men 
and women. 

In their report the Committee on Temperance uses 
the following noble language: 

“We insist that the United States Government, and 
the various State governments, in tolerating the liquor 
traffic for a money consideration, are guilty of wicked 
complicity with a business whose awful work of de- 
struction brands it as alike an enemy to God and 
man. 
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‘““ We desire especially to place ourselves on record 
as repudiating to the utmost of our ability the action 
of the general Government, through the Department 
of State, in prostituting its powers at the request of 
American brewers and malsters to collect information 
and to use the machinery of government to promote 
the sale of American liquors in South American coun- 
tries. 

“We recommend all members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church who enjoy the elective franchise to 
so use that solemn trust as to promote the rescue of 
our country from the guilt and dishonor which have 
been brought upon it by a criminal complicity with 
the liquor traffic. 

“ We do not presume to dictate the political conduct 
of our people, but we do record our deliberate judg- 
ment that no political party has a right to expect, nor 
ought to receive, the support of Christian men so long 
as it stands committed to the license policy or refuses 
to put itself on record in an attitude of open hostility 
to the saloon.” 

In the Presbyterian General Assembly now in ses- 
sion at Portland, Oregon, on the 30th ult., a report 
from the Committee on Temperance was received. It 
contained resolutions that the whole power of the 
Presbyterian Church be directed to resist the passage 
of any law legalizing the liquor traffic in Alaska; 
that the Assembly stand firmly by the deliverance of 
former Assemblies on the subject of temperance; that 
the Assémbly regard the saloon license as a curse to 
this land. The report contained a statement that the 
committee rejoiced in the fact that a majority of the 
churches use the unfermented juice of the grape in 
what they call the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

An amendment to strike out the portion of the re- 
port relating to unfermented wine was defeated, and 
the recommendations in the report were adopted. 

A motion was made to strike out the following para- 
graph in the report: 

“Tt is the sense of this committee that, while it is 
not the province of the Church to dictate to any man 
how he shall vote, yet the committee declares that no 
political party has the riglit to expect the support of 
Christian men s0 long as that party stands committed 
to the license policy or refuses to put itself on record 
against the saloon.” 

The motion to strike out was lost by a vote of yeas 
206, nays 216. This is truly encouraging to the friends 
of temperance. 

The Governor of Iowa has issued a proclamation 
calling for relief for the flood sufferers at Sioux City. 
The proclamation states that the calamity greatly ex- 
ceeds the early estimates. The number of families 
homeless is placed at 1,000, and the number of desti- 
tute of all ages fully 5,000. 

A dispatch from Marianna, Arkansas, says that at 
least 10,000 people on the lowlands of the St. Francis 
and White rivers have been rendered homeless by the 
floods. 

Between the 27th and 30th, inclusive, of last month, 
cyclones, tornadoes, cloud-bursts and storms have 
struck various points in Kansas, Missouri and Arkan- 
sas. A large part of the town of Wellington, Kansas, 
was destroyed by a cyclone, fifteen persons killed and 
a number of others injured. At Harper, in the same 
State, sixty houses were wrecked and one hundred 
others injured. Hundreds of families are homeless 
and destitute, without food or shelter. 

Special advices to Bradstreet’s from regions affected 
by the floods “point to an aggregate loss in five States 
of $32,000,000, which includes damage to railway 
property, destruction of or damage to levees, to farm 
buildings, machinery, live stock and crops, as well as 
loss on other property.” 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 404; 
which is 28 less than last week and 20 more than the 
corresponding week last year. Of the whole number, 
214 were males and 190 females; 58 died of consump- 
tion; 35 of diseases ofthe heart; 38 of pneumonia; 26 
of diphtheria; 18 of scarlet fever; 15 of old age; 15 
of Bright’s disease; 14 of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels ; 13 of cholera infantum; 13 of nephritis; 
11 of inanition; 11 of convulsions and 10 of apo- 
plexy. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, 1163 a 1173; 
currency 6’s, 100 a 120. 

Corron was quiet and steady, at 7{c. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Freep.—Winter bran, in bulk, $15.75 a $16.75; 
spring do., in bulk, spot, $15.00 a $15.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.65 a $3.00; do., extras, 
$3.00 a $3.50; No.2 winter family, $3.65 a $3.90; 
Pennsylvania, roller, straight, $4.15 a $4.40; Western 
winter, clear, $4.15 a $4.40; do. do., straight, $4.40 a 


$4.65; winter patent, $4.65 a $4.90: Mi 
$3.75 a $4.10; do., straight, $4.25 a $4.50. qo 
$4.60 a $4.90; do. favorite brands, higher. 
moved slowly, at $4.00 per b 
vania. 
Gratin.—No. 2 red wheat, 914 a 92 ets, 
No. 2 mixed corn, 53} a 54} cts, 
No. 2 white oats, 39} a 40 cts, 
Breer CATTLF.—Extra, 43 a 4} cts.; good, 4} a 4} 
cts.; medium, 3}. 4} cts.; common, 3} a3} cts.; cull 
3a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2} a3}cts. 7 
SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 5} a 6 cts.; good 5} 
a 5} cts.; medium, 4} a5 cts.; common, 4 a 4} a: 
culls, 24 a 3} cts. Fall lambs, 4 a 7 cts. ; spring lambs, 


7a 10 ets. 
other Western, 6h a 


, Clear, 
do., patent, 


r. Rye flour 
arrel for choice Pennsy]- 


Hocs.—Chicago, 7} a 7} cts.; 
7% ets. 

ForeigN.— The Belfast Telegraph publishes the 
a plan of resistance to the mandates of ap 

rish Parliament, should such a body be established, 
The article was written by a prominent Irish Union. 
ist. It says that the men of Ulster will not allow 
elections to occur. The election writs will be pub- 
licly burned by the sheriffs of counties and the Mayor 
of Belfast immediately when they are received. Judges 
and Magistrates taking their commissions from the 
new Executive will not be recognized. The police 
force will be reorganized with special constables sworn 
to replace the regular police. The Queen’s taxes will 
be paid, but taxes levied by the Dublin Parliament 
will not be paid. The Custom House will be seized 
and held until the question is settled. Continuing, the 
article says: 

“In the event of war the North will be in a better 
position, both as regards credit and geographical po- 
sition, than the South. Belfast is unassailable, while 
Dublin is open to direct and immediate attack.” 

The fruit crops in the south of England have been 
greatly damaged, if not destroyed, by a terrific storm 
that passed over that section. The rain fell in tor- 
rents, and was accompanied by one of the worst hail 
storms ever seen in that part of the country, Many 
fruit trees were in bloom, and the hailstones—thous- 
ands of which were as large as a bantam’s egg— 
threshed off the blossoms and tore the leaves to shreds. 
In many cases large strawberry beds were completely 
ruined, the tremendously heavy rains washing the 
earth away from the roots, while the hailstones cut 
them to pieces. 

Spain has concluded a copyright treaty with the 
United States. 

The King of Portugal has accepted the resignation of 
the whole Cabinet, and has charged Minister Ferreira 
to form another Cabinet. 

On the 24th ult. a decree was published in Brussels 
containing a declaration that the King of Belgium 
approves of the resolution recently adopted by the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies providing for revision 
of the Constitution. 

There are several articles of the Constitution that 
it is proposed to revise. The most important of these 
is Article 47, which opens up the question of universal 
suffrage, and Article 26, under which there is a pro- 
ject for introducing the referendum system, This lat- 
ter question is held to be more important to Belgiam 
than the extension of the franchise. It consists im 
submitting to the popular vote important questions 
concerning the country whether they have been passed 
upon by Parliament or not. 

The prohibition against the entry of Russian Jews 
into Germany has been withdrawn. 


NOTICES. 


WanTep —An experienced housekeeper to take 
charge in a small family, and have care of an invalid. 
A middle-aged Friend preferred. Comfortable home. 

Apply 
Box 342, West Grove, 
Chester Co., Pa. 


WANTED, a qualified teacher to take charge of a 


Monthly Meeting School. Address, 
Lucy 8S. SATTERTHWAITE, 
Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa. 
ELuen M. Moon, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa 


Wastep—A teacher, man or woman, as Principal 
of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting School. The locality 
is thought a promising one for an energetic teacher. 

Application may be made to 
Samvuev A, Baco¥. 
Saran NicHoLsoy. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 





